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Gducational Extracts. 


The Natural Sciences. 
BY DR. R. L. WATERBURY. 


The object of all science is the investiga- 
tion of truth. He who made us placed with- 
in us the faculty of observation, the power of 
reasoning, and put us in a world where these 
things are necessary for our existence. We 
can labor, and He tells us that by the sweat 
of our brows we shall eat our bread. “He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear,” and He 
has given us the ability to reason and has 
said, “‘Come now and let us reason together.” 
The possession of an organ then implies the 
duty to use that organ. The investigation 
of truths establishes also the relations between 
them. There are cases in which one truth 
must of necessity follow another, and be fol- 
lowed by a third—such connection is a chain 
of reasoning, and must have for its founda- 
tion some notorious fact. 

First truths can not be demonstrated or 
proved by any chain of reasoning—such a 
truth is our individual existence. When of 
two truths the one is the continual predecés- 
sor of the other, the former we designate the 
cause, the latter the effect. Of ultimate cau- 
ses we know nothing, save the few glimpses 
of light which the Deity has vouchsafed to us 
—rays of revelation from Him who “ rideth 
upon the cloud and maketh darkness a pavil- 
ion round about him.” These rays are too 
bright for our intellectual vision, and we can 
be comprehend Him who is the Father of 
all. 
A stone falls to the ground. A wise man 
asks why. A child may ridicule him and say 








it. But what is gained? Merely a new 
name for an effect, and the wise one is the 
more ignorant of the two—for he is uncon- 
scious of his own insignificance. But you 
have heard that Sir Isaac Newton was a great 
man, and that he attained his greatness by 
the discovery of the attraction of gravitation. 

Newton knew no more of the cause of grav- 
ity than you orI. It was a deep research 
into the motions of falling things which ena- 
bled him to establish the law of gravity, to 
weigh the planets, to lay open in astronomy 
the eternity of the future equally with that of 
the past, and to build for himself a name 
which shall last as long as things fall and 
men ponder upon the fact. : 

Art is the application of science to useful 
purposes. Science is the head to conceive— 
art the arm to execute. They are together 
in emblems as sisters. Science is the elder, 
and it is her province to lead art, the young- 
er. Science assumes that she is less liable 
to stumble, and claims that art should follow. 
Yet it must be confessed that the great romp 
often gets ahead, and frequently finds shorter 
and more eligible routes in which her elder 
sister is glad to travel. Yet they love each 
other, and their path is the same, and their 
journey is ever onward. Around them the 
forest falls, and the rays of the sun come. in 
upon the bosom of the earth. Cottages spring 
up and flowers blossom. The neighboring 
woods echo to the ring of the anvil and. the 
noise of the saw-mill, for the wild wood stream 
is dammed, and throbs like a great artery, 
with a flutter-wheel for a heart. Together 
they have done wonders. They have timed 
the arrows of light and have split the sun- 
beam into rainbows. They have marked out 


it is attraction of gravitation that is the cause of | paths on the restless ocean and measured its 
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tides. They have stolen from the moon the 
secret of its motion and betrayed the mystery 
of hereclipses. It is as though they had hung 
a pendulum to the clock work of the universe 
and registered its motions upon a dial. 

Science has chained the cloud, and att has 
harnessed the puffing steed totheir car. Sci- 
ence caught their lightning, and art tied the 
letter to its wing ; and as if this were not 
enough, they have made messengers of rags, 
and have given them tongues to tell of their 
deeds. Science and art were among the el- 
der daughters of time—but almost within the 
last century, his wife, investigation, has borne 
to the old man a number of daughters, who 
are yet in their infancy. I refer to the Nat- 
ural Sciences. They are a set of romping, 
rosy-cheeked brats, and are regarded by the 
sober elder members of the family as slightly 
inclined to mischief—yet we must acknow}- 
edge that much allowance is. made for their 
youth, and a commendable disposition is made 
to foster them. 

Chemistry is one these children, and though 
young, shows signs of a vigorous growth.— 
Natural Philosophy is one of the elder fami- 
ly, and has grown to years of discretion, tho’ 
we have reason to believe that he has not yet 
finished his education. But to lay aside 
these “‘ family matters, ’? chemistry, as a sci- 
ence, dates back only to thedcctrine of definite 
and multiple proportions. Before that time 
what was known on the subject, was in the 
form of isolated facts without any connecting 
links. ‘The word Chemistry is of unknown 
origin. It was first found as chemia, indi- 
cating the art of making gold and silver among 
the Greeks and Egyptians, and was coupled 
by the Arabians, with the vain pursuit which 
it denoted, and passed into the European lan- 
guages, with the Arabian prefix as alchemy. 
‘When the just powers of the science became 
known, it took the term “ chemia”’ or Chem- 


istry. 





Facts for Parents and Teachers. 

Every child under six or eight years of 
age, has an intellectual or scientific taste, or 
a strong love for the productions and the op- 
erations he witnesses in the great ‘ Labora- 
tory”’ of nature. He is also disposed to col- 
lect with his own hand, a cabinet from the 
productions, and imitate the operations he 
witnesses in the “laboratory,” for his own 
amusement and instruction. 

At the age of sixteen or eighteen, most per- 
sons haye nearly lost, and at twenty-five or 
thirty, nearly all have lost the taste for sci- 


When children are encouraged and aided 
by parents and teachers, in their early at- 
tempts at scientific pursuits, their taste for 
science, and for all intellectual and moral 
pleasures, is greatly strengthened ; never ob- 
literated or weakened. 

While children are advancing in a know]l- 
edge of things, they learn to read, spell, and 
write, almost of course ; and that with dovo- 
ting very little time exclusively for that pur- 
pose. Pupils in the schools in Prussia and 
in other parts of Europe, spend six months 
or a year in the study of things—works ot 
nature and art—before they commence their 
lessons in books or in letters of any form. 
When books are introduced they are used to 
aid the pupils in their scientific pursuits.— 
One week is a common time for children in 
those schools to learn to read plain sen- 
tences. 

A desire to be useful, is a prominent fea- 
ture in the career of children. To doa fa- 
vor to some one, to increase the happiness, 
or to relieve the distress of some person or 
animal, is to them a rich source of pleasure. 
The management of children both at home 
and at school, is calculated to weaken this 
benevolent and generous principle, implanted 
in them by their Creator, and to strengthen 
the principle of selfishness. The change 
thus effected in the moral character of chil- 
dren, principally by their parents and teach- 
ers, is equally striking and lamentable. 
Linear drawing is more simple, more ele- 
mentary, and more intellectual than writing, 
and of course ought to precede it in early in- 
struction ; especially as it is fully proved by 
experience, that drawing and writing are 
learned in connection sooner and better, than 
writing is or can be by itself. [Self-Instruc- 
tor. 





An Example for Teachers, 


Mrs. Wesley, mother of John and Charles, 
was a woman of singular talents and rare ex- 
cellence ; so learned that she was able to pre- 
pare her sons for college.. She had the chief 
education of her numerous children. One 
day her husband, the worthy rector of Ep- 
worth, was busy with his learned labor, pro- 
bably with his Commentary on Job. Mrs. 
Wesley was teaching the children in the same 
room, and had occasion to repeat again and 
again the same lesson. Mr. Wesley, perhaps 
a little irritated by his abstruse studies, arose 


do youteach the childrenthe same thingtwenty 
times over?” She replied with feminine 





ence and for intellectual enjoyments, which 
their Creator originally implanted in their 
minds, 





meekness, “ Because, my love, nineteen times 
won't do.” [Sclected. 





and said with much feeling, “My dear, why. 
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Genius will Study, 


BY ORYILLE DEWEY. 

The favorite idea of a genius among us, is 
of one who never studies, or who studies no- 
body can tell when—at midnight, or at odd 
times and intervals—and now and then strikes 
out, at a heat, as the phrase is, some wonder- 
fal production. This is a character that has 
figured largely in the history of our Fieldings, 
our Savages, and our Steeles—“ loose fellows 
about town, ” our loungers in the country, 
who slept in ale-houses, and wrote in bar- 
rooms, who took up the pen as a magician’s 
wand to supply their wants, and when the 
pressure of necessity was relieved, resorted 
again to their carousals. Your real genius 
is an idle, irregular vagabond sort of person- 
age, who muses in the fields, or dreams by the 
fireside ; whose strong impulses—that is the 
cant of it—must needs lead him into wild ir- 
regularities, or foolish eccentricty ; who ab- 
hors order, and can bear no restraint, and es- 
chews all labor ; such an one for instance as 
Newton or Milton! What! they must have 
been irregular, else they were no geniuses. 

The young man, it is often said, has gen- 
ius enough, if he would only study. Now the 
truth is, as [ shall take the liberty to state it, 
that genius will study ; it is that in the mind 
which does study ; that is the very nature of 
it. I care not to say that it will always use 
books. All study is not reading, any more 
than all réading is study. By study I mean— 
but let one of the noblest geniuses and hardest 
students of any age define it forme, “Study,” 
says Cicero, “is the earnest and intense occu- 
pation of the mind applied to some subject, 
such as philosophy,.poetry, geometry, or liter- 
ature, with right good will.”” Such study, 
such intense mental action, and nothing else, 
is genius. And so far as there is any native 
predisposition about this enviable character of 
mind, it is a predisposition to that of action. — 
That is the only test of the original bias ; and 
he who does not come to that point, though he 
may have shrewdness, and readiness, and 
parts, he never had a genius. No need to 
waste regrets upon him, asthat he never couid 
be induced to give his attention or study to 
any thing; he never had that which he is sup- 
posed to have lost. For attention it is, though 
other qualitiesbelong to this transcendent 
power—attention it is that is the very soul of 
genius : not the pouring over a book, but the 
fixed thought. It is in fact, an action of the 
mind which is steadily concentrated on one 
idea—or ideas which collect in one point the 
rays of the soul till they search, penetrate, 
and fire the whole train of its thoughts. 

And while the fire burns within, the out- 








ward man may. indeed be cold, indifferent, 
negligent—absent in appearance ; he may be 
an idler or a wanderer, apparently without 
aim or intent ; but still thé fire burns within. 
And what though “it bursts forth” at length, 
as has been said, “ like volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native, force ?” It only 
shows the intenser the action of the elements 
beneath. What though it breaks like light- 
ning from the cloud? The electric fire had 
been collecting in the firmament through ma- 
ny a silent, calm, and clear day. What tho’ 
the might of genius appears in one decisive 
blow, struck in some moment of high debate, 
or at the crisis of a nation’s peril? That 
mighty energy, though it may have heaved in 
the breast of a Demosthenes, was once a fee- 
ble infant’s thought. A mother’s eye watched 
over its dawning. A father’s care guarded 
its early growth. It soon trod with youthful 
steps the halls of learning, and found other 
fathers to wake and to watch for it. It went 
on ; but silence was upon its path, and the 
deep strugglings of the inward soul marked 
its progress, and the cherishing powers of 
nature silently ministered to it. The ele- 
ments around breathed upon it, and “touched: 
it to finer issue.” ‘The golden ray of heaven 
fell upon it, and ripened its expanding facul- 
ties. ‘The slow revolutions of years slowly 
added to its collected treasures and energies ; 
till in its hour of glory, it stood forth embod- 
ied in the form of living, commanding, irre- 
sistible eloquence! The world wonders at the 
manifestation, and says, “Strange, strange 
that it should come thus unsought, unpreme- 
ditated, unprepared!” But the truth is, there 
is no more a miracle about it, than there is 
in the towering of the pre-eminent forest tree, 
or in the flowing of the mighty and irresist- 
ble river, or the wealth and waving of the 
boundless harvest. 

Youthful aspirants after intellectual emin- 
ence! forget, forget I entreat you; banish, 
banish for ever, the weak and senseless idea, 
that any thing will serve your purpose but 
study—intense, unwearied, absorbing study. 
s 





Epucation.—A wealthy farmer in Ken- 
tucky says, “I would rather be taxed for the 
education of the boy, than for the ignorance 
of the man : for one or the other I am com. 
pelled to be.” 





ExampLe.—The teacher knows little of his 
profession, if he does not know that no facul- 
ty of a child is stronger than imitation: and 
consequently noinfluence stronger than ex- 
ample. Let the téacher be the lesson, and 
the scholar will soon imitate. [Wyse. 
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Physical Education, 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 

Physical education is one of the most im. 
portant things ior health. God first placed 
us in this. world free from disease ; but we by 
the indulgence of our appetites, and not lay- 
ing the foundation of our lives with good 
habits, have brought upon us this curse—" the 
innumerable diseases which flesh is heir to.”’ 
Holy Scripture has declared that man shall 
eat bread by the sweat of his brow. If man 
had done this literally, he never would have 
been such a victim of bodily pains ; physical 
education is therefore the guardian of health; 
we are informed by nature that corporeal ex- 
ercise is necessary for us. We can not live 
and enjoy the comforts of health without it. 
Philosophy teaches it to us. We need some 
strong muscular action to carry on and keep 
in motion the vital parts of our system. 

All of us, no doubt, admit the importance 
of physical education, but we live in an artifi- 
cial age. We are willing to follow the dic- 
tates of our own incliuations; we are con- 
stantly striving to obtain new pleasures and 
amusements, new comforts and conveniences. 
We are willing to run the risk of sacrificing 
future health for present gratification. Thus 
people will eat without exercising ; sit in 
close and confined rooms without enjoying 
the free and exhilerating air. 

Physical education is certainly in many re- 
spects of more importance than intellectual 
education. It is not our object to fit the inva- 
lid to the attainment of high literary honors, 
but to bring forward a manly form well adorn- 
ed with all the muscular traits of Hercules ; 
these combined with the qualities of a learn- 
ed and useful mind, make the intellectual 
man. “Man, the most wonderful of God’s cre- 
atures, yet as a mere animal the most inferi- 
or, needs much care : he enters upon his ex- 
istence in this world as a helpless and a de- 
pendent being, and even to live requires the 
constant care and assistance of parent, nurse, 
and servant. 

Let us look upon the ill effects which are 

produced upon the form by dress. We live 
in an age of fashion, but most unfortunately 
we suffer severely by the dresses which are 
worn in these days. We are so formed 
that we can not be bound up like mummies. 
Yet how often it is the case that the dress is 
so tight that the circulation and the respira- 
tory organs are injured by it. 

The dress has a great effect upon the body 
‘while growing ; it ought to be loose, so that 
nature may model a form for herself. Take 


possess more graceful forms than we do, who 
strap down, buckle, button, and tie tight as if 
to prevent our growing too large—and thusa 
warfare is kept up between nature and fash- 
ion ; but alas! fashion is too often victoricus, 
and confines her victim in the hospital, or 
lays him in a premature grave. 

The substance of the lungs is composed of 
innumerable air cells. They digest the air 
as the stomach digests the food, and as the dis 
gestion of food is designed to form the nutra- 
tive fluid, the blood, out of aliment received 
into the stomach, the digestion of air contrib- 
utes to the same object, the formation .of 
blood. Thus the nutritive fluid is imperfect 
until it has been carried by the blood vessels 
through the lungs, and received the influence 
of respiration. In this way respiration is es- 
sential to the formation of blood, which is the 
great excitant of the system, the fluid which 
keeps the machinery of life in action, and 
which supplies the materials out of which all 
the machinery itself is manufactured. 
readily perceived that if this part is compress- 


proportionably injured. [Olive Branch. 





Practical Edueation. 


public school should not only put his pupils 


mar, morals, &c., but that he should prepare 
them for their ready use, their daily applica- 
cation to the business of life. There is great- 
er difficulty in accomplishing this end than 
some people imagine. 

In certain branches the task is not so diffi. 
cult, and its success not so rare. In reading 
and writing, for example, it is more common 
to find youth qualified ‘for the practical appli- 
cation of their school studies. ‘This is great- 
ly owing to the fact, that these branches are 
spontaneously applied to practical use before 
leaving school. The pupil writes letters to 
friends, or notes down problems in his cipher- 


plication is so convenient that it 1s almost un- 
avoidable. 
more than an infant, begins his little course 
of reading, with the shop-sign or the toy-book; 
and thus needs no parti¢ular instruction or 
incitement to apply his knowledge of letters. 

But the case is far different with several 
other important branches. How many youth 
may there be who on engaging in business, do 
not find it necessary to betake themselves 
anew? They may have proceeded far in the 





some of the eastern nations, who wear their 
long and flowing robes and you will find they 


rules, and possessed a creditable familiarity 
iwith the processes while engaged in the daily 


Itis | 


ed, the very movements necessary to life are | 


It is highly important that the teacher ofa | 


in possession of the rules of arithmetic, gram. | 


ing: book, or is called on to do writing at home. | 
In reading, of course the step to practical ap- | 


The child, often when scarcely 
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per of them: but from the time they 
egin to disuse them, they begin to. forget 
them. 

So in grammar, Even some of the child- 
ren who have been most intelligent and pro- 
ficient in that branch of study, have been 
found to set the rules at nought in conversa- 
tion through life, and it is a plain fact, that 
our common schools, as at present conducted, 
are not of sufficient force to hold in check the 
language of the mass of the people. 

If we turn to the geography and history, 
we shall find, that although these branches 
are much more extensively and better taught 
than they were thirty years ago, the effect is 
far less important in a practical point of view 
than could be desired, and ought to be expect- 
ed. What youth leaving the highest class in 
a public school, and proceeding on a journey 
in almost any direction, does not find that his 
conceptions on these subjects have been ex- 
ceedingly crude, if not erroneous ? How ma. 
ny a person of such a description has been 
glad to correct his own views by those of a 
more practical though less instructed fellow 
traveller. 

Now we do not intend to have it under- 
stood, that such results are not often produced 
by imperfect methods of instruction in private 
schools, academies, and even colleges. We 
are certain of the contrary. We wish how- 
ever that all our common schools may soon 
enjoy the advantages of improvements which 
might be introduced; and have no doubt that 
a suggestion will be sufficient to direct the at- 
tention of some teachers to it, and to lead them 
to measures appropriate to the end. Impor- 
tant elementary principles having been once 
clearly embraced, often and we hope gener- 
ally will be retained, not only through school 
days, but for life. [Conn, School Journal. 





Teach One Thing at a Time. 
“Children who have the habit of listening to 
words without understanding them, yawn and 
writhe with manifest symptoms of disgust, 


whenever they are compelled to hear sounds, 


which convey no ideas to their minds. All 
supernumerary words should be avoided in 
cultivating the power of attention. 

A. few years ago, a gentleman brought two 
Esquimaux to London. He wished toamuse 
and at the same time astonish them with the 
magnificence of the metropolis. For this pur- 
pose, having equipped them like English gen- 
tlemen, he took them out one morning, to 
walk through the streets of London. They 
walked for several hours in silence; they ex- 
pressed neither pleasure nor admiration at 
any thing they saw. 





ended, they appeared uncommonly melan- 
choly and stupefied.. As soon as they- got 
home, they sat down with their elbows upon 
their knees, and hid their faces between their 
hands, The only words they could be brought 
to utter were : * Too much smoke—too much 
noise~—too much houses—-too much men—too 
much every thing.” 

Some people who attend public lectures on 
natural philosophy, with the expectatio: of 
being much amused and instructed, go home 
with feelings similar to those of the poor Es- 
quimaux: they feel that they have had too 
much of every thing. The lecturer-has not 
had time to explain his terms, nor to repeat 
them till they are distinct in the memory of 
his audience. With children, every mode of 
instruction must be hurtful, which fatigues 
attention. <A skillful instructor therefore 
will as much as possible avoid the manner of 
teaching, to which the public lecturer is in 
some degree compelled by his situation. 

[Maria Edgeworth, 





Discipline in Schoals. 


Education is unfinished while the physical 
powers are left untrained. Teach children 
to sit, to stand, to move, to walk. The rules 
are few and simple ; and these are the more 
easily enforced from the fact that ‘‘ children 
are the nicest observers in the world.” Be 
reminded that they are always looking at you, 
and that they imitate what they see. They 
should therefore see nothing that they may 
not safely imitate. Doevery thing moder. 
ately and quietly, yet al ways with earnestness. 
There is philosophy in school government. 
Every reproof may be so given as not be un- 
derstood by children. They wait for decided 
tones, and expressive and earnest looks before. 
they are influenced to feet or act; therefore 
be careful to throw earnestness and decision 
into ‘your voice and manner, without the ap- 
pearance of passion. Here the falling inflec- 
tion will be to the purpose ; and though ex. 
pressive of displeasure, there will be no dan- 
ger of making wrong impressions, if the teach- 
er is in the habit of dealing with his pupilsin 
a spirit of kindness. Let no circumstanee be- 
tray you into a show of selfishness ; for it has 
been justly said that “Children often learn 
from teachers and parents to love no one.” 

[Student and Young Tutor, 





Truth, Humanity, and Public Virtue have 
claims upon us which we can not dishonor. 
Whatever may be the value of our testimo- 
ny, we must as good and honest men, employ 
it to vindicate the right, and to promote the 
When their walk was good. 
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Procastination. 

‘ Procastination,” says the poet Young, “is 
the thief-of time ;”’ no less is it the thief of 
some of the best opportunities of doing good, 
and enlarging our stores of knowledge and 
good principles. ‘* Business to-morrow !” said 
the Theban governor as he laid aside a letter 
unopened, but which contained a revelation of 
a secret conspiracy against his life which on 
the morrow was to be consumated. ‘The mor- 
row caine, and the governor was numbered 
with the great congregation of the dead. The 
friendly letter of warning was sealed, and pro. 
crastination became the thief of his life. 

There is certainly a good moral against 
procrastination, and well may we quote the 
poet Cotton’s words— 


“Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio, 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings ; 
Oh! let it not elude thy grasp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee.” 


A beautiful illustration of our subject is set 
forth in the following sketch from the South- 
ren Rose. 

“You will please not to forget to ask the 
place for me, sir,’’ said a pale, blue-eyed boy, 
as he brushed the coat of the man of leisure 
at his lodgings. 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Inklin, “I shall 
be going that way in a day or two.” 

‘Did you ask for the place for me yester- 


_day ?”’ said the pale boy on the following day, 


with a quivering lip, as he performed the same 
office. 

‘‘ No,” was the answer, “I was busy, but 
I will to-day. 

*¢God help my poor mother!’ murmured 
the boy, and gazed listlessly on the cent Mr. 
Inklin iaid in his hand. 

The boy went home. He ran to the hun- 
gry children with the loaf of bread he had 
earned by brushing the gentlemen’s coats at 
the hotel. They shouted with joy, and his 
mother held out her emaciated hand for a 


portion, while a sickly smiie flitted across her 


face. , 

_‘¢ Mother, dear,” said the boy, “ Mr. Ink- 
lin thinks he can get the place, and I shall 
have three meals a day— nly think, mother, 
three meals !—and it won't take three min. 
utes to run home and sharaoit with you.” 

The morning came, and the pale: boy’s 
voice trembled, with eagerness, as he asked 
Mr. Inklin if he had applied for the place.— 
“‘ Not yet,” said the man of leisure, ‘ but 
there is time enough.” 

The cent that morning was wet with tears. 
Another morning arrived. 

“Jt is very thoughtless in the boy to be so 


late,” said Mr. Inklin; ‘not asoul here to! 


brush my coat !”” 





The child.came at length, »with his face 
swollen with weeping. 

““T am sorry to disappoint you,” said the 
man of leisure, ‘‘ but the place in. Mr. C—’s 
store was taken up yesterday.” 

The boy stopped brushing and burst afresh 
intotears. ‘I don’t care now,” said he, “‘ we 
may as well starve. Mother is dead.” 

The man of leisure was shocked, and gave 
the pale boy a dollar! 





Singing in Primary Schools. 


It is but a few years since the impression 
was general that people were born with, or 
without, capacity for practicing the art of 
singing, and that for those who were found to 
be incapable of its exercise there was no rem- 
edy. But the promulgation of the principle 
that all our powers depend upon their exer- 
cise, has called attention to the fact that, with 
very few exceptions, the reason why all adults 
can not sing, is decause they have not been 
permitted to exercise their musical faculties 
until their voices have degenerated to such a 
degree as to be incapable of performing their 
appropriate function. Bi)  alneres 

Some object to its practice in the primary 
schools as an illegitimate intruder, they being 
designed for imparting instruction in what 
these individuals are pleased to term the more 
useful branches. Let them however look up- 
on this subject in its true light, and they will 
hardly fail to perceive that this, on the score 
of utility, is not behind any others in impor- 
tance ; for the ultimate object of all educa- 
tion is to render its recipients happy, and ca- 
pable of imparting happiness to those about 
them. Consequently, that which is capable of 
doing this to the greatest extent, is the most 
important, and our understanding of the true 
sources of enjoyment, must be very different 
from the present, before we are convinced 
thatthe practice and appreciation of music, 
are not capable of adding more to the enjoy- 
ments of life in this world than any other sin- 
gle branch of school instruction. ['Truth’s Tel- 
egraph. 





Haprinrss.—Some persons ascribe all 
their unhappiness to the narrowness of their 
means ;‘but place them in the immediate en- 
joyment of all that enters within the circle of 
their. present enjoyments and desires, and 
they will no sooner have entered upon the en- 
rapturing possession than new hopes and de- 
sires will begin to manifest themselves. You 
can not place a man in such a situation that 
he will not look above it and beyond it; give 
him the whole world, and like the hero of 
Macedon, he will inquire for another. [Se- 
lected. ;' 


Wasco 
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Study of Human Nature Essential to a Teacher, 


BY Gq. B. EMERSON, 


If you were about to engage in acapacity high- 
er than that of a day laborer, in any other pur- 
suit thaa of teaching, would you not set yourself 
at once to understand what was the object which 
you should endeavor to have in view, and what 
the machinery by which you could attain it? If 
you were going to manufacture woolen gaods, you 
wauld wish to understand the nature of the raw 
material, the processes and machinery by which 
it is to be acted on, and to judge of the quality of 
the article you wished to produce. Will you do 
less when the mechanism with which you are to 
operate is the work of an Infinite Architect, and 
the web to be woven is the rich and varied fabric 
of human character ? 

If you were about to engage in agriculture, 
you would take care to inform yourself as to the 
nature of the soil, its adaptation to the various 
kinds of grain and vegetables, and the season of 
the year at which in this climate it is most pro- 
per to prepare the ground, to plow, to sow the 
seed, and to reap and gather into the barn. Will 
you take less care when the soil is the human 
soul, the seed is the word of life, the harvest, the 
end of the world, and the reapers, angels ? 

If you were going to navigate the ocean, you 
would wish to know how to judge of the ship, 
to sail and steer; you would inquire abaut the 
currents that would set you from your course, 
and the winds that should bear you onward; you 
would learn to trace the moon’s course among 
the stars, and to look aloft to the sun in his path, 
that you might not drift at random on the 
broad sea, but speed towards your desired 
haven, as if you could see it rising before you 
abave the blue waves. So much you would do 
that you might convey in safety a few tons of 
merchandise; and all men would hold you un- 
wise if you did less, Shall they not tax you with 
worse than folly, if you make less preparation 
when your ship is the human soul freighted with 
a parent’s and a nation’s hopes—with the hopes 
of immortality—if you should fail to study 
the currents of passion, to provide against the 
rocks of temptation, and to look aloft for the 
guiding light which shines only from Heaven. 

But to speak without simile, the study of men- 
tal philosophy is one of the greatest importance 
to a teacher, in every point of view. If we would 
exercise the several powers, we must know wifat 
they are, and by what discipline they are to be 
trained. If we would cultivate them harmoni- 
ously, in their natural order and proportion, we 
must know which of thent first come into action, 
which are developed at a later age, and what are 
the province and functions of each, Without this 
knowledge, we can hardly fail of losing the most 
propitious times for beginning their cultivation; 
we shall make the common mistake of: attempt- 
ing certain studies tao soon, or we shall make use 
of means little suited to the ends we have in 
view. 


the same course which we find the true one in 
other investigations—if, laying aside conjectures, 
dreams, and speculations, we adopt the safa and 
philosophical rule, to observe carefully and ex- 
tensively the facts, and draw from them only 
their legitimate conclusions. 

There are three sources from which we are to 
draw light; first, the facts of our awn conscious: 
ness, the most difficult of all to consult, the sec- 
ond, the facts we observe in the mental growth 
of others, especially children ; and last, the great 
facts contained in the storehouse of recorded facts 
contained in the works of those, who, directly or 
indirectly, have written upon this subject. 





Which will you do? 


One of two thipgs must be done in this coun- 
try. Parents must spend money to educate their 
children, or they must pay taxes to build peniten- 
tiaries to punish crime. There is a great mis- 
take about what is called education. Some sup-~ 
pose a learned man is an educated man.. No 
such thing. The man is educated who knows 
himself, and who takes accurate common sense 
views of men and things around him. Some 
very learned men are the greatest fools in the 
world ; the reason is, that they are not educated 
men. Learning is only the means, not the end ; 
its value consists in giving the means of acquiring 
in the discipline, which when properly managed, 
it gives the mind. Some of the greatest men in 
the world were not overstocked with learning, but 
their actions proved that they were thoroughly 
edueated. Washington, Franklin, and Sherman 
were of this class; and similar, though less stri- 
king instances may now be found in all countries. 
To be educated, a man must learn to think, rea- 
son, compare, and decide accurately. He may 
study metaphysics till he is gray, and languages, 
till he is a walking polyglot, and if he is nothing 
more, he isan uneducated man. Thereisno class 
in the country who have a larger interest in the 
education of their children than farmers ; and the 
subject should receive from them the attention it 
deserves.—-Salurday Courier. 





A VeceTarLe Compass.—lIt is a well known 
fact that in the vast prairies of Texas, a little 
plant is always to be found which under‘all cir~« 
cumstances of climate, change of weather, rain, 
frost, or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and 








Important as the study is, itis no more diffi- 
cult than any other, if, in regard to it, we take 


flowers to the north. Ifa solitary traveller were 
making his way across those trackless wilds with- 
out a star to. guide or compass to direct him, he 
finds an unerring monitor in an humble’ plant, 
and he follows its guidance, certain that it wilk 
not mislead him. 





“What branch of education do you haveehiefly 
in your school ?” 

“A willow branch, sir, the master has used up 
nearly a whole tree.” 





A Hieu QuatiricaTion.—A, governess adver: 
tising for a situation, says “she is a perfect mis 
tress of her own tongue.” 
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We utterly repudiate as unworthy not of free- 
menonty but of men, the narrow notion that there 
is to be an education for the poor as such. Has 
God provided for the poor a coaser earth, athiner 
air, a paler sky? Does not the golden sun pour 
down his golden flood as cheerily upon the poor 
man’s homesas upon the monarch's palace ?— 
Have not the. cotter’s children as keen a sense of 
all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody, and 
beanty of luxuriant nature, as the pale sons of 
kings? Or is it on the mind that God has stamp- 
ed the imprint of a baser birth, so that the poor 
man’s child knows, with an inborn certainty, that 
his lot is to crawl, not climb ? 

It is not so. God has not done it. Men can 
not do it. Mind isimmortal. Mind is imperial. 
It bears no mark of high or low, rich or poor. It 
heeds no bounds of time or place. of rank or cir- 
cumstance. It asks but freedom. It requires 
but light. Itis heaven-born, and it aspires to 
heaven. Weakness does not unfit it. Poverty 
can not pressit. Difficulties do but stimulate its 
vigor. And the poor tallow-chandler’sson that sitg 
up all night to read the book which an apprentice 
lends him lest his master’s eye should miss it in the 
morning, shall stand and treat with kings—shall 
add new provinces to the domain of science—shall 
bind the lightning with a hempen cord, and bring 
it harmless from the skies. 

The common school is common, not as inferior, 
notas the school for the poor man’s children, but 
as the light and air are common. Jt ought to be 
the best schoo! ; and in all good works the begin- 
ning is one half. "Who does not know the value 
to a community of a plentiful supply of the pure 
elementof water? And infinitely more than this 
is the instruction of the common school; for it is 
the fountain at which the mind drinks, and is 
refreshed and strengthened for its career of use. 

fulness and glory. ([Selected. 





The End of Education. 


The multitude think that to educate a child is 
to crowd into its mind a given amount of knowl- 
edge; to teach the mechanism of reading and 
writing; to load the memory with words ; to pre- 
pare a boy for the routine of trade. No wonder 
then that they think everybody fit to teach. The 
trae end of education is to unfold and direct aright 
our whole nature. Its office is to call forth pow- 
ers of thought, affection, will, aad outward ac- 
tions}. .power to observe, to reason, to judge, to 
contrive ; power to adopt good courses and tu 
pursue them efficiently ; power to govern our- 
selves and to influence others; power to gain and 
to spread happiness. Reading is but an instru- 
ment}; education is toteach its best use. The 
intellect was created not to receive passively a 
few words, dates, and facts ; but to be active for 
the acquisition of truth. Accordingly education 
should inspire a profound love of truth, and teaeh 
the processes of investization. A sound logic, by 





which we mean the science of art, which instructs 
us in the laws of reasoning and evidence, in the | 
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true method of inquiry, and the sources of false 
judgment, is an essential part of a good educa- 
tion. (Channing. 


The Benefit of Books. 


It is chiefly through books that we enjoy inter- 
course with superior milids, and these invaluable 
means of commupication are within the reach of 
all. In the best books, great men talk to us, give 
us their most precious thoughts, and pour their 
souls into ours. God be thanked for books. They 
are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages.— 
Books are the true levellers. ‘They give to all 
who faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence of the best and the greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor 1 am. No matter if the pros- 
perous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling. If the sacred writers will enter and 
take up their abode under my roof. if Milton will 
cross my threshhold and sing to me of paradise, 
and Shakespeare to open to me the worlds of im- 
agination and the workings of the human heart, 
and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wis- 
dom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionships, and [ may become a cultivated man 
though excluded from what is called the best so- 
ciety in the place where I live. [Channing. 








From the Teachers’ Advocate. 
Lines on the Death of a Teacher. 
BY ONE OF HER PUPILS. 


Beloved Teacher art thou gone, 
And has thy spirit fled, 

And is that lovely form of thine 

Now slumbering with the dead ? 


Oh yes! we feel it must be so, 
That thou art gone to rest; 
And that thy happy spirit now 
Is numbered with the blest. 


But few short weeks have rolled away 
- Since last we met thee here : 

Sad was that parting—’twas marked 
With many a silent tear. 


Yet oft within the hearts of these, 
Thy pupils fond and true, 

Will memory recall thy smiles : 
Thy form will rise to view. 


Then little thought we that on earth, 
Thy stay would be so short; 

For joy was pictured on thy brow— 
Thy cheeks were heakh’s resort. 


Tn some sweet, solitary spot, 
Where willows gently wave. 

O may’st thou find a resting place, 
A quiet, peaceful grave. 


And wher the silken cords that bind 
Our souls to earth, are riven, 

O may we meet a band complete 
To part no morse in heaven. 
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The Monthly ‘GIucator. 


To the Public. 


In assuming to ourself the responsibility of 
conducting a public journal devoted to the eause 
of education, we desire to say a few words in re- 
gard to the course we shall pursue in our endeav- 
ors to advance whatever interests may be con- 
nected with common schools and general itera- 
ture. Few indeed will deny that education 
is the chief source of the wealth, happiness, and 
general prosperity of our country, and therefore 
any enterprise which has for its object the fur- 
therance of this cause, should be tooked upon 
with favor by all who acknowledge themselves 
friends of our free institutions. 

It has been repeatedly observed that the great 
mass of the people receive the principal part of 
their education in the common schools. How 
important then that those minds which are to 
control the future destiny of our republic, should 
be properly cultivated in youth! To awaken the 
community to a just estimation of this important 
subject is one of the chief objects of our present 
enterprise. In our endeavors for the accomplish- 





ment of this purpose, we shall pursue an inde- | 


pendent course, being held responsible to no man 
or body of men, for the opinions which it will be 
ouraimto promulgate. Wedesire to view the pre- 
sent school system. of this state. with an unbiassed 
mind, and to submit our opinions with impartial- 
ity to the public; at the same time we shall open 
our columns to those who may differ with us in 
the conclusions to which we may arrive. We 
readily adopt the sentiment which has now be- 
come proverbial that, ‘* Truth will, suffer nothing 
by investigation.” 

We desire furthermore to increase that spirit 
of inquiry and self-culture which is now being 
manifested by multitudes of young men and wo- 
men in our land. The farmer, the mechanic, 
and the laboring-man. now constitute a large pro- 
portion of the reading community. The leisufe 
moments of these and indeed of many others. will 
be occupied in perusing such books, newspapers, 
and other periodicals as shall come in their way. 
Therefore unless they can have an easy access 
to works of real ‘utility, they will resort to works 
of fiction, many of which are to say the least of 
doubtful tendency. 

If then a journal can be conducted in such a 
manner as to elevate, enlarge, and improve tbe 
mind, it will readily be conceded that it should 
receive a respectable patronage from an intelli- 





gent community. How far we shall succeed in 
our earnest desires to. accomplish this desirable 
object, we respectfully leave to the decision of a 
discerning public. 





To Teachers, 

Perhaps there is no eccupation to’ which the 
public are more indebted for their intelligence 
and prosperity than the profession of teaching ; 
and yet we venture to assert that none have been 
80 poorly eompensated in proportion to their la- 
bors as the teachers of owr common sehools.— 
The light estimation also in which this profession 
has been held, is but too plainly manifest in the 
fact that this of all other occupations, is the only 
one in which the aggregate or individual members 
have been declared by legal enactments incapa- 
ble of self-regulation and self-government. 

While the student of law, medicine, or divinity 
is p@mitted to be examined as to his fitness by 
some of the.older members of his profession, the 
teacher, in the wisdom the legislature. is told that 
no one in the occupation in which he is engaged» 
is competent to judge of his qualifications, and 
therefore some doctor, lawyer, farmer, or mechan- 
ic must be called upon to act as unppire in this 
matter. No proviso is made concerning the fit- 
ness of him who is to act as. the teachers’ dictator 
—indeed the law declares him competent to de- 
cide on all matters pertaining to commen schools, 
even though he may never have entered a school- 
room. Not unfrequently has the office of Town 
or County Superintendent been given to- those 
who have never taught school a single day of 
their lives! And alas! how often has it been 
tendered to some broken-down politician to remu- 
nerate him for electioneering services ! 

Many of vur most eminent teachers have long 
felt the unjustness of this grievous burden, and 
have endeavored to awaken the attention of their 
brethren and the community at large to a just es- 
timation of the subject. Who can doubt but 
that this had a due weight in the minds of those 
pioneers in the eause of popular education, by 
whose instrumentality the Convention of 1845 
was assembled, that resulted in the organization 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association ? 
And, although some, of the professed friends of 
education may have abandoned that object, yet 
we feel assured that the real advocates of the 
cause will not cease their endeavors until suecess 
shall have crowned their efforts. 

We trust that as we have engaged in our pre- 
sent enterprise, the smile of no official dignitary 
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will ever cause us to sacrifice the true interests 
of teachers for executive favor or patronage. The 
rights of the teaeher, whether of the public or 
private school—-engaged in the lag-cabin or the 
more elegant academic hall—will ever he consid- 
ered of paramount importance, and our columns 
will at gll times be open for his defense, To 
teachers, scholars, and the patrans of education 
generally, we respectfully appeal for aid in the 
accomplishment af thia object, 





Practical Reading. 

Reading is ane of thase elementary branches 
pf education which enjoys the peculiar advantage 
of being reduced immediately to practice. While 
many other sciences not unfrequently lie dor- 
mant for years in the breast of their possessor, 
before a successful application of them can be 
made, this art is of such a nature as would seem 
to require its immediate use. Therefore a@soon 
as the theary is given and a general knowledge 
ef the science is jmparted—nay while these are 
being given and imparted—many of the most es- 
sential advantages arising from a knowledge of 
the principles of good reading, are brought into 
successful operation. 

If however we would have the practice consti- 
tute an inherent part of the acquirement of this 
science, great care should be taken to select such 
matter as will necessarily interest and thus ben- 
efitthe pupils. Children should not be too closely 
confined to the particular series of books which 
may be found in the school-room. <A constant 
review of the same matter must of necessity cre- 
ate a lack of interest in the subject, and thus 
it is impossible to make suitable proficiency in 
this science. 

It can not be reasonably supposed that intelli- 
gent adults would be interested in the perusal of 
the same number of a newspaper each successive 
week. How then can it be expected that a per- 
manent advantage will accrue by pursuing a sim- 
ilar course in the education of children who are 
of all persons the most desirous of novelty. We 
trust teachers will consider this subject and act 
in such a manner as their discretion shall dic- 
tate. 

Let a class occasionally have access to some 
interesting narrative, or well-written periodical, 
and we doubt not but it will have a most salutary 
effect in advancing them in this art. This kind 
of reading will be more practical in its character, 
and, we venture to assert, more in accordance 
with the wishes and feelings of the pupils them- 
selves. 








Shall we have a College at Rochester ? 

The attention of the citizens of Rochester and 
the community in general, has recently been led 
to the cansideration of this question; and many 
able communications upon it, have appeared in 
the public papers of this ¢ity. These have how- 
ever been chiefly written by, teachers and pro- 
fessors, or thase wha are more particularly en- 
gaged in educatianal pursuits. This is hawever 
a subject in which farmers, mechanics, and mem- 
bers of every professicn ar occupation having 
children to edycate, have a deep and Jasting in- 
terest, But hawever much we may desire such 
an institution in aur midst, newspaper correspon- 
dence without action ar effort on the part of the 
people, will never accomplish the object. If we 
look at the following announcement made by the 
faculty of Yale College for the commencement- 
exercises of the current year, it will be seen that 
to Western New York has been conceded the 
highest honors of this venerable insiitution : 

Valedictory Oration—H. H. Hadly, Geneva, 
1 

Salutatary Oration—J. T, Hyde, Colchester, 
Conn. 

Philosophical Oration—D, C. Haight, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

The Berklean premium for the best examina- 
tion in Latin and Greek, was awarded to the fol. 
lowing members of the Senior Class : 

Henry H. Hadley, Geneva, N, Y. 

Francis L. Hodges, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

By a reference also to the published circulars of 
Williams, Amherst, Union, and other eastern col- 
leges, we find a ,arge number of students from 
thissectionofthe state. And when we consider the 
number in this vicinity who would attend an in- 
stitution of this kind in their midst, but who can 
not now well afford the expense of obtaining an 
education at the East, together with such as would 
probable come from the West, we shall find an 
aggregate abundantly large to justify the estab- 
lishment of a well-endowed college in this city. 





Mora Epvucation.—As physical without in- 
tellectual education, renders man large in stat- 
ure but small in mind, so intellectual without 
morat instruction, renders him a giant in mind, 
but a pigmy in virtue. 





TripLE IntrerEst.-—Money employed for ed- 
educational purposes, is money saved, money 
gained, and moneyvat compound interest. 





War.—It is estimated that more than six hun- 
dred persons were slain at the taking of Vera Cruz. 
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An Age of Improvement. 

“This an age of improvement,” exclaims the 
mechanic as he witnesses the various and compli- 
cated labor-saving machines multiplying and fil- 
ling the numerous mills, work-shops, and fac- 
tories throughout the length and breadth of our 
Jand. 

‘*'Phis is an age of improvement,” reiterates 
the economical housewife as hér ‘“ dear old man” 
procures one after another of the numerous in- 
ventions, originating in the land of steady habits, 
by the aid of which the labor of the kitchen is 
essentially diminished. 

‘This is an age of improvement,” cries the 
farmer as he looks with complacency upon the 
successful termination of an experiment in chem- 
istry, by which he has increased the products of 
his fields, and filled his store-houses with superior 
qualities of grain. 

“This is an age of improvement,” exclaims 
the hasty traveller, as he alights from the railroad 
car in the evening, at the distance more than two 
hundred miles from his morning’s depot. 

«This is an age of improvement,” soliliquises 
the teacher as he views the numerous arithmetiecs, 
grammars, spellers, and readers that have been 
‘¢simplified” and prepared with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of both teacher an4 scholar. 

“This is an age of improvement,” exclaims 
the physician, as by the help of new instruments 
and improved remedies, many of the numerous 
diseases which have heretofore baffled all skill, 
are at length made to yield to his superior medi- 
cal knowledge. 

“This is an age improvement,” says the pbi- 
losopher as with an enlarged telescope he sweeps 
across the boundless sky and satisfies himself of 
the existence and location of a new planet, which 
had been pointed out, by a distant astronomer, 
with an astonishing degree of accuracy. 

«This is an age of improvement,” retorts the 
vivid lightning, as it beholds its kindred element 
brought into subserviency to the will of man, and 
is made the medium of communicating messages 
with,the rapidity of thought from one end of the 
continent to the other. 





Our Correspondence. 

In addition to.a competent corps of correspon- 
dents who have engaged to contribute to our col- 
umns, we respectfully solicit short and appropri- 
ate essays from other members of the teachers’ 
profession. Communications on the manner of 
teaching, suggestions on school discipline, and 
such ether subjects as shall be deemed of gener- 
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al interest to our readers, will be gratefully re- 
ceived. ‘Temperate discussions on the school 
system, educational improvements, and any mat- 
ter connected with this cause, will be weleomed 
in the Monthly Educator. 





Biographical Sketches. 

We commence in this number the publication 
ofa series of biographical sketches which will 
be continyed in regular succession through the 
year. These sketches will embrace a condensed 
history of the most distinguished officers, states- 
men, and patriots of the Amerigan revolution.— 
They have been compiled with great care from 
the most authentic sources, and will contain many 
interesting incidents which have never before ap- 
peared in public print. 





Agents for the Educator, 

The following persons have been appointed 
agents tv receive subscriptions for the Monthly 
Educator ; and all payments made to them will 
be duly acknowledged by us ¢ 

Mr. Danietz B. Ross, of Canadice, agent fox 
the western part of Ontario Co. 

Mr. A. B. Miter, of Dansville, agent for the 
southern part of Livingston Co. 

Wit.tam Orton, of Newfield, and S. Mini 
Day, of Ithaca, agents for Tompkins Co. 

J. L. Exos, of China, agent for Alleghany 
and Wyoming Counties. : 
Rev. Davip L. Hunn, of Rochester, travyel- 
ling agent for Western New York. 


To, Puntisuers.—A portion of each number 
of our paper, will be devoted to an impartial re- 
view of such school-books and miscellaneous pub- 
lications, issued from the American press, as shall 
from time to time be placed within our reach. 








ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of ad- 
vertisements on matters pertaining to the subject 
of education, will be inserted in the columns of 
the Monthly Educator, at the rates published in 
our prospectus. See last page. 





Noticrs.—Notices of Town or County Asso- 
ciations, Teachers’ Institutes, Educational Soci- 
eties, &c., will be inserted gratuitously in the 
Educator. 





Acents Wanrep.—Several responsible, en- 
terprising young men are wanted to obtain sub- 
scribers for this paper. To such as have been en- 
gaged in teaching, a very liberal commission will 
be given. 
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American Biography. 


For the Monthly Educator, 


BY THE EDITOR. 

The name of Adams has long held a conspic- 
uous place in the annals of American history. 
The subject of the present memoir was born at 
Braintree, Mass., October 30,1735. He was the 
son Dea. John Adams, a respectable farmer and 
mechanic, who died May 25,1761. During his 
collegiate course at Harvard, of which institution 
he was a gradyate in 1755, John Adams was dis- 
tinguished for his diligence as a student, boldness 
and originality as a reasoner, and. for the vigor, 
energy, and superiority of his intellectual powers. 

In the year 1755, he commenced the study - of 
law under Col. James Putnam, a distinguished 
lawyer of the town of Worchester. While here 
he supported himself by giving instruction to a 
number of pupils in the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges. In the fall of 1758, Mr. Adams was admit- 
ted to the Superior Court of the Province of 
Massachusetts, upon a recommendation of the 
attorney-general, Jeremy Gridley, a lawyer of the 
highest eminence, to whom he had applied for 
examination. 

The succeeding year Mr. Adams commenced 
the practice of law at Quincy. About two years 
after, he inherited a small estate which fell tohim 
upon the decease of his father. During the same 
year he was admitted to the degree of barrister 
at law. In 1764, he was married to Miss Abigail 
Smith, a highly educated and accomplished lady. 
daughter of Rev. William Smith of Weymouth. 
The succeeding year, he removed to Boston 
where.the businesss of his profession wag exten- 
sively increased. 

Tn'several questions in which the interests of the 
crown conflicted with those of the province, he 
warmly espoused the cause of the latter, thus 
. early evincing his attachment to the cause of lib- 
erty. As an instance of his patriotism, he refu- 
sed the lucrative post of advocate-general in the 
Court of Admiralty which was offered him by 
Gov. Barnard, considering it a bribe to gain him 
over to the royal cause. In May 1770, Mr. A. 
was chosen a member of the provincial legisla- 
ture, and during the session was a conspicuous 
and important representative of the people. He 
was chosen a member of the council in 1773 and 
1774, but his appointment was rejected by the 
governor. 





In 1774, he taok his,seat in’ the Continental 
Congress to which he had been appointed as del- 
egate in connection with Samuel Adams, Thom- 
as Cushing, and Robert Treat Paine. Mr. Ad- 
ams was a member of several committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose of defending the rights of 
the people, and representing to the king the griev- 
ances of the people. . Soon after the close of the 
first session of Cohgress, he engaged in a news- 
paper ¢antroversy under the signature of Novan- 
glus in which he maintained the rights of the 
colonies against Mr. Sewall, a distinguished law- 
yer of his acquaintance, who assumed the name 
of Massachusettensis. 

Mr. Adams was also a member of the Congress 
of 1775, during the deliberations of which war 
was declared, and Washington was appointed 
commander-in-chief mainly through his instru- 
mentality. Mr. Adams was one of the most effi- 
cient members of the Continental Congress. He 
introduced, on the sixth of May, a resolution ‘to 
adopt such a government as would, in the opin- 
ion of the representatives of the people, best con- 
duce to the happiness and safety of their constit- 
uents and of America.” 

This resolution was passed after an animated 
discussion of nine days. It prepared the way for. 
one subsequently introduced by Richard Henry 
Lee which declared ‘ that these united colonies 
are and of right ought. to be free and independent 
states.” Mr. Adams. seconded this resolution 
and supported it with his usual energy. He was 
one of the commitiee appointed for preparing a 
Declaration of Independence, and it is suid that 
he made several important suggestions and im- 
provements upon the orgifial instrument as pre- 
sented by Mr. Jefferson. He met the arguments 
of Mr. Dickinson who opposed its passage in a 
speech of unrivalled power. 

Of this distinguished patriot, Mr. Jefferson him- 
self thus speaks: “* The great pillar of support 
tothe Declaration of Independence and its ables) 
advocate andchampion on the floor of the house, 
was John Adams. He was the Colossus of that 
Congress; not graceful, not eloquent, not always 
fluent in public addresses, yet he came out with 
a power both of thought and and expression that 
moved his hearers in their seats.” 

In November 1777, he’ received the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner: to the French Court in 
company with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur 
Lee. Embarking soon after in a*Boston frigate, 
he learned on his arrival at Versailles that a trea- 





ty of commerce and alliance had already] been 
signed. He therefore set sail for the United 
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States and was immediately appointed member | received the warm approbation of President 
of an assembly for the purpose of forming a gov- | Washington. On the fourth of March 1797, he 
ernment for the people of Massachusetts. Very | succeeded Gen. Washington to the presidency, 
much of the Constitution of that state is attribu-| which station he occupied durgg the term of 
ted to him, more especially those articles relating | four years. 
to the patronage of literature and the protection| At the commencement of President Adams’ 
of the arts and sciences. administration, the government was b&oming 
In September 1779, Mr. Adams was appoint: | seriously involved in a dispute with France on ac- 


- ed Minister Plenipotentiary to conclude peace | count of the insult offered by that nation to the 


with Great Britain whenever that government | embassadors of the United States. Mr. Adams 
should signify a willingness to enter upon such! desirous of preserving peace, dispatched three 
negotiation. He was also invested with the | commissioners to the French court, but they 
power of forming a treaty of commerce with the | were treated in a most disrespectful manner. It 
same nation. In November following, Mr. Ad-| is moreover a cause of regret that an enthusiastic 
ams embarked in the French frigate Sensible, | admiration of the French nation combined with 
and arriving at a Spanish port, proceeded thence | party spirit in our own country, tended to render 
to France, by land, and reached Paris in Febru-} Mr. Adams exceedingly unpopular in the course 
ry 1780. he pursued in maintaining the honor and dignity 

Believing that a residence in Holland would | of the nation. 
be more favorable for his country, Mr. Adams| Previous to Mr. Adams administration, but lit- 
soon after repaired to Amsterdam. Previous to | tle had been effected toward establishing a suffi- 
his departure and during his residence in Hol-| cient naval force to protect the commercial in- 
land, he encountered some serious difficulties | terests of the country. Believing this to be an 
arising from the jealousies of the French govern- important aid in the event of the expected colli- 
ment, and particularly with the, French minister | sion with France, he recommended Congress to 
who became offended because Mr. Adams refused | adopt such measures as would result in the es- 
to communicate to him the instructions he had | tablishment of a respectable navy for our govern: 
received concerning the commercial treaty with} ment. In the choice of a president in 1801, Mrs 
Great Britain. While in Holland, he published | Adams was defeated by a majority of one vote in 
a series of letters in one of the public papers in | favor of Mr. Jefferson. He then retired to his 
which he made known to the people of that coun- | farm in Quincy, where he occupied his time in 
try, the grounds and probable result of the con-/| agricultural pursuits and in addressing political 
troversy then existing between the United States | and other essays to the public through the medi- 
and Great Britain. | um of the press. 

On the fourteenth of January 1784, Mr. Adams; In 1816, Mr. Adams was one of the electors 
in company with Dr. Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- ! ot Mr. Monroe. In 1818, he buried his consort 
son, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, succeeded in | with whom he had lived more than half a cen- 
ratifying a treaty of peace with the government ‘tury. In 1820, he was chosen delegate to the 
of Great Britain, by which the independence of ‘convention for revising the constitution of Mass- 
the United States was acknowledged by that pow- achusetts. In 1325, he enjoyed the pleasure of 
er. In 1785, he received the appointment of minis- beholding his son John Quiney Adams elevated 
ter to England, and held that important station | to the presidency. On the fourth day of July 
until lie was released at his own request ang per- | 1826, this venerable patriot departed thislife in the 
mitted to return to the United States. Whilein ninety-second year of his age, just fifty years from 
London he published his ‘« Defence of the Amer- | the Declaration of American Independence. 
ican Constitutions.” Another able work entitled 
“* Discourses on Davilla,” was also publishe.! by 
him in 1790. ' Several interesting incidents are related of this 

Soon after Mr. Adams’ return, he was elected | distinguished personage, evincing his courage, 
vice-president of the United States, and entered | independence, and patriotism. While the Brit- 
upon the duties of his office the day that the new | ish army was stationed at New York, Lord Howe 
government went into operation. He was re-| expressed a desire to have an interview with 
elected to the same office in 1793, and during | some of the members of Congress. Accordingly 
both terms of office, the duties of president of the | a committee at the head of which was Mr. Ad- 
senate were discharged with great ability, and' ams, was appointed to confer with his lordship. 
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On their arrival, Mr. Adams informed Lord H. 
that they had been appointed commissioners by 
Congress to hold an interview with him agreea- 
bly to his reques,. 

“ Commissioners,” exclaimed Lord Howe in a 
contemptuous tone, I do not look upon you in 
the ligt of Commsasioners.” 

“You are at liberty to look upon us in any light 
you please,” said Mr. Adams, ‘except that of 
British subjects.” 

An instance is related of the courage of Mr. 
Adams while on his passage to the Freuch court. 
As the crew were making preparations to elude 
an attack from a British armed vessel, the cap- 
tain declared that an apprehension for Mr. Ad- 
ams’ safety alone prevented him from offering an 
engagement to the cruiser. 

“Do not let my presence deter you in the 
least,” said Mr. Adams, “attack the vessel bv 


all means.” 
“ My instructions” replied the captain, ‘* were 


to convey you safely to France, and I should be 
held accountable if I were to place you in such a 
situation as to endanger your life." Mr. Adams 
however insisted upon risking an engagement, to 
which the captain consented on condition that he 
would retire to his room and there remain until 
» the conflict should be ended. Mr. Adams repair- 
ed to his cabin; but scarcely had the battle com- 
menced before he appeared on deck holding a 
musket in his hand, and thus equipped was soon 
the midst of the fight. On being discovered by 
the captain, he was ordered to his cabin, but as 
the contest grew warmer, he again appeared on 
deck, and it was not until forcibly taken’ below 
that he could be induced to leave the scene of ea- 
‘gagement. 





Education of Children. 

It is well-known that John Adams throughout 
his whole career of public life manifested a deep 
interestin the cause of education. His efforts 
to encourage and extend the various departments 
of learning while a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature were as arduous as they were unceas- 
ing. But although much was accomplished for 
the public, through his instrumentality, he did 
not neglect’his duties as the parent and guardi- 
an of his children. In a letter to his wife, Mr. 
Adams utters the following sentiment: ‘* The ed- 
ucation of my children is never out of my mind. 
Train them to virtue—habituate them to indus- 
try, activity, and spirit. Make. them consider 
every vice as shameful and unmanly. Fire them 
with ambition to be useful, 
to be destitute of any uscful knowledge.” 


“ 





Make them disdain | 


Conmuinications. 


For the Monthly Educator. 
Objects of Early Education. 
BY EZEKIEL RICH. 

The chief objects of early education, are neces- 
sary early to be known and felt, to be duly ap- 
preciated, and set up as way-marks to guide us 
in our educational matters, which are among the , 
principal concerns of human life: for one genera- 
tion, besides sustaining itself, does but Jittle more 
in fact than to produce and educate another. 

One chief object of early education is Self- Con- 
trol. ‘He that ruleth his own spirit, is better than 
he that taketh a city.” Whatever else men 
should be taught to conquer and govern, they 
should above all things be taught to conquer and 
govern themselves. Without proper self-man- 


agement, all other education would be of little 


use. Destitute of this, the child: would be like 
a kite in the air without a string ; like an undisci- 
plined horse in a carriage without bit or rein ; like 
a ship upon the'stormy ocean without compass 
or rudder, sail or ballast. But with the power 
and early habits of self-government, one may, 
with a small share of literature and science in 
early youth and even in advanced childhood, ap- 
pear among men with dignity and honor, and be 
very useful and happy. - None then as educators 
can discharge their first obligations to their child- 
ren or pupils, without teaching and causing them 
to subject their inclinations and wills to domestic 
and civil authority, to that of decency, order, and 
propriety, to that of reason and conscience, of 
equity and honor, and leading them along to- 
wards independent and responsible life, in the 
very practice and habits of continually governing 
themselves, and that too in times of the greatest 
danger and temptation. 

For the want of this early education and disci- 
pline in the province of self-control, multitudes 
come forth upon the stage of life, degraded and 
unhappy, slaves of ungoverned temper, propen 
sity, and passion. They become troublesome 
companions, relatives, and neighbors, unfit ob- 
jects of confidence, and friendship, of respect and 
happiness in society. Among these are found 
most of the occupants of our staté penetentiaries, 
and those who lose their disgraceful and miserable 
lives by the authority of the law and t’se haad of 
the executioner. Do not then consider that a 
just education has been fairly commenced with- 
out the instruction and discipline necessary to 
produce the principles and habits of Szur-Con- 
TROL, 
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Literary Review. 


“ae Universiry Aritumeric ; embracing the 
Science of Numbers and their application, by 
Cinarles Davies, LL. D., Author of First Les- 
sons in Arithmetic; &c. &c. &c.: New York: 
Published by A. S. Barnes, & Co. 

‘The name of Prof. Davies is of itself almost a 
sufficient guarantee as to the excellence of any 
work on mathematical science. So extensively 
iave his arithmetics been introduced into our com- 
non schools, and such a distinguished reputation 
nave his higher works enjoyed, that they are now 
considered the standard of mathematical excel- 
‘ence in the principal colleges and universities of 
our country. Indeed the name of the author of 
he above work has become intimately associated 
with the science itself. 

The precision, simplicity, and accuracy man- 
ifested in Prof. Davies’ elementary treatises are 
too well known to require further comment. Yet 
to pass immediately from these to the author's 
more scientific works on Algebra, Geometry, &c. 
has been considered a source of much inconven- 
ience to both teacher and scholar. An interme- 
diate course has long been needed. : To fill this 
vacuum, this work in our opinion can be most 
** advantageously applied.” As a text-book for 
the advanced student, and as a useful and almost 
indispensable manual for teachers, it is deserving 
of high rank among the various treatises on ma- 
thematical science. 

For sale at EK. Darrow’s. 








Aw Attas or AnciENT AND Mopern History 
» &c., by J. W. Tyson. : 

To a teacher desirous of impartirg a chronolo- 
gical view of the world merely, this work will 
prove an important auxiliary. We however have 
no especial partiality for the practice of teaching 
a routine of facts and events, unless connected 
with the other more important principles of histo- 
ry. The motives, feelings, and opinions which 
have controlled the great actors in the drama of 
the world’s history, should be made the chief ob- 
jects of study in our endeavors to obtain a knowl- 
edge of this science. 





Tue Youne Grammanian. For the Use of 
Beginners in the Study of English Grammar, 
by Charles W. & J. C. Sanders. Rochester: 
Published by Sage & Brother. 

A small work with the above title has recently 
been issued from the press, under the direction of 
fage & Brother, one of the most enterprising and 
extensive publishing firms in Western New Y ork. 


Samirn’s Primary Book or Geocrapuy. An 
Introductory Geography, Designed for Child- 
reo, illusrated with one hundred and twenty- 
six Engravings and twenty Maps. By Roswelt 
C. Smith, A.M. New York: Paine & Bur- 


gess. 
We received a copy of this work some months 
since from the author, and have had an oppogu- 
nity of testing its adaptation the wants of our pri- 
mary schools. ‘This treatise, as its tile imports, 
is especially intended for the use of the younger 
pupils, and we judge from what we have seen of 
its effect, that it is well calculated to interest and 
thus benefit those for whom it was intended. A- 
side from its typograpical appearance, and its 
numerous illustrations, it possesses much real 
merit, and we trust it will meet with an extensive 
For sale at the book-stores. 


Notices. 

CELEBRATION OF THE PusBxic Scnoots.—Th 
annual celebration of the public schools in the 
city of Rochester, was held on the twenty-first of 
May last at the Methodist Chapel. The exerci- 
ses were commenced at about three o’clock P. M. 
with prayer by Rev. Mr. Dewey. The Annual 
Report of the Board of Education was read by 
by the president, Alexander Mann, Esq. The 
children were then addressed by Messrs, F. Whit- 
tlesey, Daniel Lee, Rev. M. Peck, B. R. Mc Al- 
pine, and I. F. Mack. The exercises were inter- 
spersed with vocal music by the scholars under the 
direction of Mr. W. T. Merriman, who has du- 
ring the past season performed his duties as in- 
structor of vocal music with great ability, and a 
zeal truly commendable. 

Messrs. Treat, Barnes, Merriman, and other 
teachers of the public schools in this city deserve 
the highest commendation for the efficient man- 
ner in which they have conducted their schools 
the past year. We regret that the exercises of 
the celebration were not in this instance, as they 
should be onall occasions of this character, com- 
mitted to the management of the teachers of the 
several public schools. 

Strate Association.—The New York State 
Teacher’s Association will hold their second an- 
nual meeting in the city of Rochester on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the fourth and fifth days 
of August next. 

County AssociaTion.—As our paper is issued 
in advance of its time of publication, we remind 
teachers in this vicinity that the Monroe County 
Teachers’ Association will meet in this city on 
the twelfth of June next. 


circulation. 
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Poetry. 
For the Monthly Educator. 

Affliction. 

BY W. P. C. 
Affliction teaches how to feel, 

To pity those in deep distress ; 
It softens down the heart of steel, 

And rids it of its haughtiness. 





It tells us, Virtue well to love, 
Her every call to quick obey ; 
It ever bids us no? approve ' 
Of vice, nor travel in its way. 


It rndely swells the flowing sail 
That urges on our bark of woes— 
It is the dark and fearful gale 
That drives the soul into repose. 


It is a wild, predicting storm, 

That oft precedes a placid calm; 
Its wave has danger in its form, 

Yet buoys us from returning harm. 


Ic is the morning’s twilight gray, 

The bright sun rising o'er the hill ; 
Now turning darkness into day, 

Now strengthening the human will. 


We well can judge from that we know, 
And much improve upon the past; 
Then let affliction strike her blow, 
Nor let her first stroke be the last. 


Oh! let me oft affliction feel, 
I'll say it is a priceless boon ; 
For like the emery to the steel, 
*T will polish bright the hours of gloom. 
Rochester, May, 1847. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
Mental Culture. 
BY EZEKIEL RICH. 
O huge, rough mass of unwrought mind! 
It pours vast shame on human kind : 
How dark its sphere—how base its aims! 
Its passions burn, or malice reigns. 


But where the power of culture goes, 
It tames the soul, dispels its woes ; 
Lights up its lamps ; its objects rise— 
It seeks for wealth that never dies. 


‘Phen let the wise, the learned, the good, 
Send forth their influence? like a flood ; 

Drive off chill glooms, pure friendship spread, 
Till vice, and war, and pain are fled. 


Thus Adam’s children all might learn, 
‘Wisdom’s large treasures ne’er to spurn ; 
The Bible prize, true virtue Jove, 

Till God in smiles our race approve. 
Batavia, May, 5, 1847. 


Advertisements. 
ALLING, SEYMOUR, & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


OOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, No’s 
10 & 12, Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y., publish 
the following Valuable School-Books, viz : 
Bloss’ Ancient History and Chart, 
Smith’s New Arithmetic, 
Kirkham's English Grammar, 
Science of Government, 
Cobb’s New Spelling-Book, &c., &c., 
Which will be sold to Teachers and others on the most 
accomodating terms. {nol 
Rochester, May, 1847. 


SAGE & BROTHER, 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS & STATIONERS, No. 40, Buffalo, 
Corner ot State Street, Rochester, N. Y., publishers of 
Sanders’ Readers, No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Sanders’ Primers, and 
Sanders’ Spelling-Book- 

Just issued, SanpEers’ Youna GRAMMARIAN. 
Price—14 shillings per dozen. Retail—18# each. The 
tirst edition is sold. The second edition will be out in 
a few days. 

Rochester, May, 1847. {nol 


ISTRICT SCHOOL GRAMMAR.—The 
Seventh Edition of this popular work, just published 
and for sale by E. Darrow, Corner of Main and St. Paul 
Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, May, 1847. 


ISTRICT SCHOOL SPEAKER, A Collec- 
tion of Pieces for Public Declamation in Prose, Poe- 
try and Dialogue, by Parsons E. Day. The second edi- 
tion published and for sale 4 
FISHER & CO., 6 Exchange St. 
Rochester, May, 1847. 


THE MONTHLY EDUCATOR 

Will be published at Rochester, N. Y., on the first of 
each mean, It will be printed on good paper and clear 
type, each number containing sixteen large octavo pages 
forming at the close of the year, an aggregate of 92 
pages of choice educational matter. 

















TERMS: 
A Single Copy, per annum, in advance. . . . . 50 
Five Copies . . do. . . . do .. +... 2,00 
Eight Copies: . do ...do.. . 3,00 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in The 
Monthly Educator at the following rates; 


Ten lines or under, one month .. .... $1 00 
subsequentinsertions, under 12 . each 0 75 
ie twelve successivemonths .... . 


A proportionate reduction will be made for advertise- 
ments of a greater length. 

Ail communications should be addressed, post paid, to 
PARSONS E. DAY, Rochester, N. Y. 





W. HEUGHES, PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 
Corner of Main and Water Streets, (second story, ) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Books, Pamphlets, and Jobs of all kinds, neatly 
and correctly printed, on new and elegant type, at less 





than New York prices. 
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